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Among the States 


Legislative Service Conference.— More than 325 state leg- 
islators and heads of agencies serving state legislatures 
and Congress participated in the Sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Legislative Service Conterence in New Orleans 
and Baton Rouge, Louisiana, trom September 28 to Oc- 
tober 1. General discussion sessions were concerned with 
the responsibilities and methods of legislatures, the or- 
ganization of legislative services, new developments in 
the field of legislative procedure, and substantive law 
revision. In addition the program included workshop 
sessions dealing with specialized fields—legislative re- 
search, statutory and code revision, fiscal analysis, refer- 
ence and library services, work of legislative clerks and 
secretaries, bill dratting—and a special workshop for 
legislators. \ revised preliminary report of the Special 
Committec ou Organizaiion of Legislative Services, es- 
tablished by the Contcrence at its 1951 meeting, was 
distributed at the meeting. Lhe Conference adopted reso- 
lutions enlarging its Fxecutive Committee, clarifying 
membership in the Conterence, supporting interstate ex- 
change of reports, and urging resumed publication of 
the State Law Index by the Library of Congress. Officers 
elected for the coming year are Arthur Y. Lloyd. Direc- 
tor of the Kentucky Legislative Research Commission, 
President; and Ralph N. Kleps, Legislative Counsel in 
California, Vice-President. 


Alabama Legislation.—Establishment of an Educational 
Television Commission and enactment of a program of 
scholarships to study medicine were among accomplish- 
ments for education by the 1953 Alabama legislature, 
which adjourned September 11. The new commission is 
authorized to own and operate television stations or con 
tract for their operation, and to plan and regulate an 
educational television program. The medical scholarship 
plan—similar to one previously established in Mississippi 
and another provided by the Georgia legislature this year 

is designed to increase the number of doctors practicing 
in rural areas of the state. 

The legislature provided for creation of a Department 
of Public Safety with responsibility over highway patrol 
highway safety, motor vehicle registration and licensing. 
\ fivermember State Board of Corrections was estab 
lished to administer the prison system. Among numerous 
other enactments was adoption of a civil delense act, 
closely in line with legislation suggested by the Dratting 
Committee of the Council of State Governments and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, and an interstate 
civil defense and disaster compact also recommended by 
them. 


Michigan Court Administrator.—Under authorization by 
the legislature, the Michigan Supreme Court has estab 
lished the ofhce of Court Administrator for the state's 


judicial system and has appointed Meredith H. Doyle, 
until now Assistant Attorney General of the state, as the 
first Administrator. The new agency will be the adminis- 
trative arm of the Supreme Court, designated to carry out 
its policies as liaison between it and all Circuit and Pro- 
bate Courts, the Superior Court of Grand Rapids and the 
Detroit Recorder's Court. The administrator's duties 
under the Supreme Court's direction include examina- 
tion of court dockets and administrative systems, prepara- 
tion of an annual budget to cover the judicial system, 
recommendations on assignment of judges, and collection 
of information pertinent to realigning courts. Upon his 
appointment Mr. Doyle said that co-ordination of the 
courts was the main goal, that he would seek the co- 
operation of all members of the judiciary, and that as 
this was a pionecring program in Michigan it would 
move slowly at first. As an initial step he planned to 
study the operation of similar administrative offices in the 
New Jersey, Virginia and tederal court systems. 


Massachusetts Recodification.—For the first time in more 
than thirty years, the voluminous general laws of Massa- 
chusetts are being completely recodified, revised and con- 
solidated. A special commission has been working at this 
task since 1948, and a substantial part of the work has 
been done. Lhe commission recently issued a four-volume 
set of the general laws (running to 3,751 pages) which 
recodifies them through 1932, with all the changes acted 
upon by the legislature since that time fitted into their 
proper niches. ‘The final steps will be for the commission 
to recommend necessary substantive and nonsubstantive 
revisions to the 1954 legislature and for the legislature 
to pass on them. [his accomplished, the new recodifica- 
tion should be in tinal print early in 1955. 


Intergovernmental Relations.— The New York State Tem- 
porary Commission on State Fiscal Affairs, created by the 
legislature this ycar, is now in operation, Governor Dewey 
recently designated Dr. Frederick L. Bird of Dun and 
Bradstreet, a nationally known student of government 
finance, as Chairman of the study group. The commis- 
sion consists of eleven members—two Senators, two As- 
semblymen, and seven members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. The act setting up the commission declared: “It 
shall be the duty of the commission to make a compre- 
hensive study and appraisal of the fiscal affairs of the 
state government including its relationships with the 
federal government and the units of local government.” 


Washington's “Litthe Hoover” Commission.— The Wash- 
ington Committee on State Government Organization is 
preparing for further studies to improve the state's gov- 
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ernmental structure. The committee's executive board 
has held its first meeting and made plans for a steering 
committee to draft a program for the coming year. A 
paid executive secretary is to be engaged soon. To avoid 
duplication of effort, the committee will coordinate its 
studies with those of the Legislative Council and other 
interim committees established by the legislature. The 
committee includes more than thirty laymen representing 
a cross-section of interests in the state; a small number 
of state officials and legislators round out its roster. 


Nevada Personnel Director.—Governor Charles H. Rus- 
sell of Nevada recently announced the appointment of 
Worth McClure, Jr., as the state’s new personnel direc- 
tor. The position was created by the 1953 legislature 
when it established a state civil service system. Mr. 
McClure goes to the new post from that of survey direc- 
tor of the cooperative personnel service of California. 


Development Credit Corporations.—Four New England 
states in their regular 1953 legislative sessions took action 
to establish Development Credit Corporations for the 
purpose of fostering industrial and business ventures 
through financial and credit aids. The official names of 
the corporations and of their recently elected chairmen 
are: Massachusetts Business Development Corporation— 
George B. Wells, Chairman; Vermont Development Cred- 
it Corporation—Edward F. Smith, Clerk of the Board; 
Rhode Island Development Company—Lawrence Plow- 
man, Chairman; and Connecticut Development Credit 
Corporation—William H. Putnam, President. Maine and 
New Hampshire previously had established such bodies. 
The Maine law served as prototype for subsequent enact- 
ments in the other states of the region. 


Montana Committee on Pardon Requests.—Governor J. 
Hugo Aronson of Montana recently appointed a three- 
member committee to assist him in the process of screen 
ing requests for pardon, parole and commutation of 
penal sentences. Named on the commiitee were Wesley 
Castles, Director of the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission; Charles L. Sheridan, State Treasurer; and 
A. H. Kruse, Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Tennessee Mental Health Board.—Tennessee’s new 
Mental Health Board held its first meeting in Nashville 
on October 13. In order to increase its operating effi- 
ciency the board was divided into six subcommittees, 
each composed of three board members chosen accord. 
ing to special abilities and interests. Under this arrange- 
ment the Commissioner believed the members could 
make more detailed studies of problems affecting the 
Mental Health Department. The subcommittees named 
would function in the following areas: executive, com 
munity facilities, building, legislative, personnel policies, 
professional studies. 


Cigarette Consumption.—In states that tax cigarettes the 
total number of cigarettes consumed per capita increased 
3-7 per cent in 1952, to 2,413 from 2,328 the previous 
year, it is reported by Tax Administrators News, pub- 
lished by the Federation of Tax Administrators. The per 
capita increase plus a rise of 1.5 per cent in the nation’s 
civilian population was credited with producing a 5.4 per 
cent increase in cigarette tax collections in 1952. The 
federation pointed out that this consumption rise, com- 
puted from state tax receipts, was appreciably higher 
than the national average as derived from federal cigar- 
ette tax collections and observed that the data thus sug- 
gest that state tax losses due to illegal importations of 
cigarettes from non-taxing states had declined. 


New York Cooperation Meeting.—The New York Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation held a 
business session under the chairmanship of Assemblyman 
Elisha Barrett September 28-29 at Kiamesha Lake, New 
York. Detailed discussion was given to proposals the 
committee plans to sponsor at the regular 1954 session 
of the legislature. Among items under consideration were 
uniform trade-marks legislation; rain-making control; 
non-resident fish and game licenses; interstate aspects of 
child adoptions; amendments to reciprocal legislation for 
the support of dependents so as to cover children born 
out of wedlock; interstate compacts for distribution of 
power developed on the St. Lawrence River; and uniform 
legislation for safety regulations concerning storage, 
handling and transportation of flammables and similar 
dangerous substances. The committee received reports on 
activities of several interstate agencies to which New 
York is a party. 


Connecticut Cooperation Commission.— The Connecticut 
Commission on Intergovernmental Cooperation held its 
organization meeting at Hartford on September 30, with 
new members named by the 1953 legislature in attend- 
ance. Chairman for the current biennium is Robert Weir, 
State Budget Director; the Vice-Chairman is Joseph 
Downes, State Auditor; and the Director is Harry Lugg, 
who also serves as Administrator for Connecticut in the 
Interstate Parole and Probation Compact and as Director 
of the Legislative Council. The new executive committee 
is composed of Commissioner Ralph Macy, Senator Oscar 
Peterson, Jr., and Representative Alfred Toscano. 


Truck Overloading. statute enacted by the 1953 
Nebraska legislature authorizes suspension of license to 
operate if a trucker is convicted of loading beyond legal 
limits ten times or more in a twelve-month period. 


Ohio Department of Highway Safety.—An Ohio Depart- 
ment of Highway Safety has been established by the leg- 
islature to administer and enforce the laws on registra- 
tion, licensing, sale and operation of motor vehicle laws 
and the driver's license laws. Under the measure enacted, 
the Bureau of Motor Vehicles is transterred to the new 
department from the State Highway Deparunent. 
(Continued on page 272 
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fohn T. Caldwell, President of the University of Arkansas and Former President 
of Alabama College, has long studied the ways in which higher education and 
its institutions are organized within the states. In this connection he has visited 
colleges and universities from coast to coast that are under varying forms of state 
organization, including institutions in a number of states having central coordi- 
nating boards for them. President Caldwell is convinced that statewide coordina- 
tion is required by the existing and looming problems of higher education. In 
this article he explains why he holds that conviction and, on the basis of the 
experience of various “laboratory” states with coordinating machinery, he com- 
mends a number of organizational principles and features for consideration in 
other states, subject to adaptation according to their own needs. 


Organizing 
State-Supported Higher Education 


By Joun T. CaLpwe. 


IGHER EDUCATION is expensive—for students 
and for taxpayers. 

The distinguished Commission Fi- 
nancing Higher Education sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities estimated that in 
1950 $200 million more should have been spent 
than the whopping $2,068,000,000 that was spent 
for higher education in the United States (for cur- 
rent, not capital, purposes). The commission 
further estimated that expenditures by 1960 must 
be increased by $1.9 billion! 

The contribution of the state taxpayer, for sev- 
eral decades now, has amounted to more than a 
fourth of the total support for higher education. 
The proportion is apt to grow. 

By 1960 the states may be paying out a billion 
dollars a year for the operation of higher education. 
Meantime, capital expenditures will necessarily be 
enormous. 

Is this amount too much? No, not if higher educa- 
tion effectively uses these resources to accomplish its 
great civilizing mission—the enlightenment and in- 
spiration of mankind. 

All forty-eight states and our organized terri- 
tories support one or more institutions of higher 
learning. These institutions can be classified as uni- 
versities, land grant colleges, land grant universities, 
teachers colleges, technological colleges, liberal arts 
colleges and junior colleges. 

For perspective on the organizational problem, 
suppose two hypothetical situations. 

Situation A, State A, we will suppose, has a popu- 
lation of one million. Within its borders are twenty- 
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five public-supported colleges and universities and a 
dozen or so independent or church-related institu- 
tions. Every potential college student in the state is 
within easy commuting distance of a college or uni- 
versity, or maybe two. Isn't it grand! Furthermore, 
each college has its own separate and autonomous 
board of trustees and its own program of instruc- 
tion and research. Each has its own constituency of 
support, its own growing body of alumni, and of 
course its own committed legislative delegations to 
protect its position and advance its interests appro- 
priation-wise. 

As a result of this uncoordinated development in 
hypothetical State A, there are five engineering 
schools, ten colleges of business administration, 
twelve colleges of agriculture and twenty colleges of 
education; four law schools, eighteen colleges of 
home economics, two medical schools, two schools 
of pharmacy, four collegiate schools of nursing. 
Twenty of the twenty-five offer or are about to offer 
master’s degrees, and ten offer or are about to offer 
the Ph. D. in one or more fields. 

To say the least, State A has “brought higher edu- 
cation to the people.” But in so doing, competition 
for students and for money has become a main ob- 
ject, is both intense and disagreeable, and consumes 
energy and money which ought to go into instruc- 
tion and research. 

Let it be added that this state of affairs was not 
exactly planned. What happened was that the col- 
leges just grew. Some trade schools became junior 
colleges, with local chamber of commerce, news- 
paper and political assistance. Junior colleges be- 
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came senior colleges. Senior colleges took on all 
sorts of professional programs, just to meet local 
demand, of course. And senior colleges expanded 
into graduate work, for “prestige” and to meet 
“local” needs. All got “‘state’”” support eventually. 

One is compelled to note that most of the pro- 
grams are substandard, few if any of the programs 
are distinguished, no budgets are adequate, and 
some citizens are concerned about it. 

Situation B. State B, same size and population as 
State A, supports only one institution, the State 
University. The State University is centrally lo- 
cated, magnificent in appearance. Every profession 
is represented by a single school, strong and reputa- 
ble. The board of trustees is eminent, able and 
influential. 

The enrollment is most impressive, though un- 
fortunately only three-fourths the total in all the in- 
stitutions of State A. 

The legislative budget process is uncomplicated, 
except for activity by delegations maybe from dis- 
tant counties and by the usual economy bloc. 

At least there are no rival institutions of highe 
learning to make trouble or to be policed. 

But fewer students in toto are enrolled for a col- 
lege education than ought to be enrolled. The 
shortage of elementary and secondary teachers, 
more critical than elsewhere, is not related in any 
one’s mind to the fact that fewer students are get- 
ting a higher education for any career, which might 
include teaching. Local colleges would increase 
total attendance. 

State B is proud of its University. The state is 
proud of its university's fine buildings, its enroll- 
ment, its teams, its spring festival, its social life and 
the notable speakers it can sometimes get for lunch 
eons. Also there is an inner feeling it is good to have 
such a fine university. And so it is. 

Higher education in hypothetical State A is un- 
coordinated, excessively competitive, burdened with 
duplication, generally mediocre in quality, or worse, 
uneconomical from a unit-cost standpoint and a 
legislative nightmare. On the other hand, a higher 
education such as it is falls within financial reach of 
every one and boasts of its diversity, decentraliza- 
tion of authority, autonomy of operations and in- 
timacy for learning. 

Higher education in our fictional State B is cen- 
tralized, monolithic, uncompetitive and_ self-satis- 
fied. Many students cannot finance a higher educa- 
tion in State B. It is, however, politically uncompli- 
cated, sophisticated, well-supported, generally eco- 
nomical respecting unit costs, distinguished in some 
fields and adequate in most. 

Which does the taxpayer choose? 

No one doubts the great educational potential of 
a large, well-supported, multi-purpose state univer- 
sity. The large university contribution is immeas- 
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urable. Some advantages of well-distributed small 
colleges are also impressive, again assuming ade- 
quate support. Both are desirable components of a 
State system. 


Pies these two examples are fictitious, and 
the taxpayer need not choose. But the fiction 
extends only to the fact that no state of the Union 
completely conforms to either extreme. Between 
these two poles lie the actual situations in the sev- 
eral states. 

Exclusive of junior colleges, the typical actual 
picture is that of a state supporting one or two 
large institutions, from two to ten separate, smaller 
institutions, plus perhaps two separate professional 
schools. Untypical is New York State with thirty- 
three campuses (under a single state authority) sup- 
plemented by scores of independent colleges. Four 
states with small population or small area support 
only a single university. 

The objectives of a state system of higher educa- 
tion should be: 

(a) To provide a high quality of educational 
service through instruction and research; 

(b) To make it available to as many students 
(people) as possible; 

(c) To develop as wide a range of understand- 
ings and skills as the society needs, based 
on a priority analysis; and 

(d) To accomplish all of this with as low a 
unit-cost factor as quality, availability and 
spread will allow. 

If funds are limited—and they always are—the 
system obviously must sacrifice something of quality 
or of availability or of range of services. In any 
case, the authorities who decide should understand 
the choices and make them objectively and demo- 
cratically in the interest of the most effective use of 
resources. 

So much for the theory. Have any states support- 
ing several institutions attempted measures of co- 
ordination to achieve these ends? Yes, nineteen. 
How? What has been the experience? What are the 
lessons? What are the promises? 


winter of 1951-52 the writer, with expenses 
graciously paid by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, visited many leading colleges and uni- 
versities from coast to coast. Included specifically 
were five states having systems of higher education 
coordinated by a central board: North Dakota, 
Montana, Oregon, Oklahoma and New York. Re- 
sponsible institutional officers have also been inter- 
viewed in Georgia, Mississippi and Florida, which 
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have central boards. The writer has talked with 
legislators, board members, deans and presidents. A 
standard question has been: “As a result of your ex- 
perience, what do you think of the central board 
idea?” One Western dean only was negative. His 
university has been denied an engineering s¢ hool 
which, he said, “every university should have.” The 
fact that a good engineering school for years had 
functioned at the Land Grant college in his state, 
and the fact that his state has a small population, 
was immaterial to the dean. But the central state 
board has held out against a second engineering 
school. So he disapproved of the state board. 

Aside from that single negative reply, all other 
comments heard were distinctly favorable, most of 
them enthusiastic, for the idea of central coordina- 
tion. 

One university president interviewed had been 
chosen recently by his board from the faculty and 
was well acquainted for years with his state situa- 
tion. He said, “I wouldn’t want this job under the 
old system. Wouldn't have it!” Another highly re- 
spected president stated, “I wouldn't have it any 
other way. Our operation is perfect. It’s the only 
way to do it.” 

Criticisms of the central coordinating board idea 
often flourish among educators in states where co- 
ordination does not exist but is “threatened.” All 
the bugaboos of central control, loss of freedom, 
and fear of change are summoned to put down any 
move toward a coordinating authority. “We can all 
get together without any board over us” is the 
claim. 

The fact, however, is that in but few of the “un- 
coordinated” states is there any joint planning or 
joint effort toward accomplishing the objectives of 
a genuine system of higher education. Several states 
lay claim to successful voluntary procedure for co- 
operation, but in some quarters there are individ. 
uals less confident of its success. 

To be sure, in the coordinating states one hears 
criticism of specific features of their own system. 
But the criticism is pointed toward strengthening 
and improving their system, not toward scrapping it 
for the old free-wheeling system. It is fair to say 
that there is no evident desire in the states having 
central boards to revert to an independent, unsys- 
tematized pattern of higher education. On the other 
hand, it is probable that in every uncoordinated 
state there exists some pressure toward coordination. 


I It CAN BE argued that every state inevitably coordi- 
nates its public higher education in a degree. 
Where formal administrative machinery is absent, 
coordination of higher education must be exercised 
directly by the legislature, largely through appro- 


priations. So it is said. 

This assumption that the state legislature coordi- 
nates its higher education enterprise has several 
conspicuous weaknesses. To begin with, the con- 
temporary state assembly is already overburdened 
with business and is becoming more burdened by 
the year. Assuming that legislatures will continue 
to make progress in their own organization and pro- 
cedure, in developing aids such as legislative coun- 
cils, interim committees and the like, it will never- 
theless be difficult to avoid increasing legislative 
delegation of authority to boards and commissions. 
Likewise, in the performance of their function of 
review, oversight and budgeting over these agencies, 
legislatures are likely to insist upon a reduction in 
the number of separate authorities and boards 
which have to be served and controlled. Certainly 
this has been the long term trend or effort. 

The perfection of executive budget offices can be 
of tremendous help to the whole budget-making 
process, including the legislative role. But an execu- 
tive budget office is not a proper agency to plan and 
control the development of educational programs, 
in fact is less proper (being governed by financial 
considerations dominantly) than is the legislature 
and not as competent in a representative sense. 

Unfortunately, legislatures are not notably free 
from local pressures. Local and regional interests 
develop promotional and protective devices around 
resident institutions. Unless the legislature can re- 
move itself a step or two from these local pressures, 
decisions will inevitably reflect local or institutional 
interest or both as against the general interest. In- 
stead of a “system” of higher education, the state 
in such case will continue to finance a hit-or-miss 
array of self-determining institutions. 


Cea the several institutions of a state “volun- 
tarily” coordinate their efforts? Well, can they? 

If a state is lacking any positive coordinating 
mechanism whatever for its institutions of higher 
learning, no doubt the “voluntary” cooperation of 
the several institutions in comparing data, planning 
programs and preparing budgets for legislative 
presentation would be a useful step in the right 
direction. Much good should come of it. The insti- 
tutional executives could then at least present a pic- 
ture of harmony and mutual good will instead of 
the characteristic unseemly and unhelpful bicker- 
ing and rivalry. 

It is submitted, however, that this type of coordi- 
nation has several strikes against its being success- 
ful, and falls short of what is desired. One disad- 
vantage is inherent in the set-up. Each president (or 
his representative) sitting around a conference table 
with the other presidents is unavoidably the self- 
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conscious protector of his institution. He was 
elected by his board not to preside over the modifi- 
cation or limitation of his institution, but rather to 
lead its advance, which nearly always means expan- 
sion if nothing else, expansion of program, enroll- 
ment, buildings and budget. In this climate only a 
miracle of humility and self-effacement could pro- 
duce positive planning for expansion most needed 
by the people of the state at the place most de- 
sirable from the standpoint of quality and accessi- 
bility. Only a miracle of mutual trust would permit 
each conferee the privilege of knowing the motives, 
the financial facts, the supply and demand factors 
necessary to producing a valid legislative program 
defensible educationally and expenditure-wise. 

Voluntary cooperation in one state, in the first- 
hand experience of the writer, hardly reached a 
level above agreement of the presidents simply not 
to fight each other in the legislature. The several 
askings were not coordinated. They were merely in- 
sulated. In fact, incidents occurred when the insti- 
tutions found one another unwilling to “open up” 
the discussion to a level of candor and freedom 
without which voluntary coordination is a fiction. 
A legislature which accepts this procedure as coordi- 
nation is fooling itself. 

In any event, voluntary joint committee work 
and conferring would probably be aided greatly by 
a central staff facility. Inter-institutional committee 
work has valuable by-products, but central control 
itself would also encourage these beneficial out- 
comes. 

If the above opinions are even moderately sound, 
it cannot be surprising that nineteen states have at- 
tempted to bring their uncoordinated colleges and 
universities into some sort of a “system” under a 
central authority. A half dozen other states have 
had surveys of their higher education in the past 
six years, all recommending central coordination. 
Now even two regional compacts, the southern and 
the western, have come into existence to promote 
better utilization of educational resources in areas 
overlapping several states. (State systems have been 
described in general in the very excellent study 
Higher Education in the Forty-Eight States, a report 
by the Council of State Governments to the Gov- 
enors’ Conference.) 


‘Ie general types of central coordinating boards 
over state systems of higher education, organi- 
zation-wise, are as follows: 

The Oregon type, in which a single central board 
employs a central executive (chancellor) to whom 
the several institutional presidents report. 

The Mississippi type, in which the presidents re- 
port directly to the state board of higher education. 


The board in this type has a secretariat but no 
“chancellor.” 

The Oklahoma type, in which the central board 
employs a central executive (chancellor) but each 
institution (or type-group) retains its own board of 
trustees to whom its president is directly responsi- 
ble for internal operations. 

The New Mexico type, which is distinguished by 
the limitation of central board function to prob- 
lems of finance. Hence the board exercises no di- 
rectional authority over the institutions. Apparent- 
ly such a board is really an auxiliary of the state 
budget office created to screen and adjust institu- 
tional budgets before the budget officer takes them 
over. 

Let it be said candidly that any of these types will 
be defended by the persons working under them, 
and all have excellent points to be argued. Many 
local factors undoubtedly governed the choice of 
organization. Where the separate boards existed in 
constitutional status, or were numerous, it may have 
been adjudged too difficult or disadvantageous to 
elimate the several boards. Hence the retention of 
the several “operating” boards to supplement the 
central agency’s function. Or a limited-authority 
finance board may have been chosen as the only 
feasible solution politically. Good local reasons may 
have determined the selection of each different type 
now used. 


Te design of a central authority and its relation 
to the operating units axiomatically ought to fit 
clear objectives. The objectives of a central coordi- 
nating authority are two: 

(1) To insure the maximum performance of 
needed educational service (in instruction, 
research and related activities) both in 
quality and in availability. 

(2) To do so at the lowest unit cost consistent, 
practically, with both quality and availa- 
bility. 

This observer believes that to accomplish these 
objectives a number otf desirable organizational fea- 
tures can be supported by logic and experience: 

First, whether or not to retain local boards for 
“operational” overseeing is a practical question to 
be decided on the basis of factors in each state. 

Under the Oregon and Oklahoma concepts sep- 
arate institutional boards may be retained or not as 
“operational” boards. They can be useful and are 
so regarded in Oklahoma. In Oregon, no need for 
them is felt. One local determinant may be the span 
of attention of the central board. In Oregon only 
six separate institutions are involved and in Mon- 
tana only six. In Oklahoma, however, as many as 
eighteen institutions are involved, and in New York, 
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where local operating boards also are valued, there 
are thirty-three institutions in the system. 

Second, it is important that the statutory direc- 
tive to the central board and the statutory authority 
of the central board be ample. Adequacy, according 
to the above two objectives, requires not only that 
the central authority be empowered to police the 
system against unwarranted duplication. Adequacy 
equally requires that the central board and its staff, 
however organized and titled, must engage in posi- 
tive planning, program analysis and leadership to 
the end that proper and needed programs are pro- 
vided, 

Of the existing systems, the New York State es- 
tablishment most clearly provides for this creative 
planning function to meet educational needs. 

Third, in addition to adequate statutory authority 
the central board must have the help of an ade- 
quate staff. The key member should be a “chancel- 
lor” or “executive secretary” whose imagination, 
initiative, drive and courage and whose understand- 
ing team leadership can spark the whole enterprise. 
He can make the central board a meaningful plan- 
ning, coordinating and administering mechanism. 
He in turn must have adequate help to engage in 
educational research, financial analyses, surveys of 
public needs, capital improvement planning and 
so on. This is not intended to urge a large staff so 
much as to ask for high competence, which in turn 
can utilize institutional staffs for central research 
and planning. 

The component institutions will also expect the 
central board and its staff to promote the cause of 
higher education in the legislature and with public 
opinion. If the central organization fails on this 
score, unhappiness in the hinterland will promptly 
develop. Central authority must offer leadership. 
Otherwise centrifugal forces will develop to plug 
the gap. 

Fourth, the central board and its staff must be in- 
sulated from political manipulation to the greatest 
degree practicable and desirable. Boards of trustees 
of public colleges and universities are usually ap- 
pointed by the Chief Executive of the state, with 
Senate approval, for long, overlapping tenure to 
discourage political manipulation. But more is re- 
quired for a central coordinating board to protect 
its composition against packing in favor of a partic- 
ular institution or in deference to a particular com- 
munity. The Oregon and North Dakota central 
boards are so set up. In North Dakota no more than 
one alumnus or former student of any one of the 
state institutions may serve on the State Board at any 
one time. Oregon has a similar provision, plus a 
prohibition against the appointment of a resident 
of any of the communities where a college or uni- 
versity is principally located. 

These safeguards are, of course, not in themselves 


complete proof against abuse. They do, however, 
spell out the intent that the interest of the whole 
state is the important consideration, and not the 
interest of any one institution or of its locality. 
Furthermore, this kind of provision in the law gov- 
erning the appointments can help allay in advance 
the fears of the several institutions of possible dom- 
ination of the central board by larger or rival insti- 
tutions in the state. It is calculated to bring greater 
objectivity to the board’s functioning as well as to 
public beliefs about its functioning. 

Fifth, the legislative appropriations should be 
made in a manner designed to make impossible, or 
at least to discourage, local favoritism, log-rolling 
and bargaining. Again the Oregon plan deserves 
mention. There the legislature appropriates in a 
lump sum to the central board, earmarking funds 
only for agricultural extension, experiment station, 
medical school and dental school. Thus a legislator 
cannot amend the appropriation bill to favor his 
home town college, nor to limit a “rival” one. The 
frustration felt by some legislators is overcome, it is 
reported, by the genuine relief from pressure other 
legislators feel and by the general recognition of the 
value of the lump sum appropriation. 

With its lump sum appropriation in hand the 
central board can proceed to make the most advan- 
tageous allocations to the several institutions in 
terms of state need. 

Sixth, the system should protect the operational 
autonomy and integrity of each institution consis- 
tent with the demands of coordination. This can be 
accomplished by retaining the local boards for oper- 
ational supervision, or in any case by so defining the 
central board’s authority that it has no more power 
to interfere with internal administrative and aca- 
demic management of a given institution than the 
institution’s own individual board would have. 
Frankly, the central board will have so much busi- 
ness to care for at its policy level that there will be 
little time or inclination to meddle. This special 
fear for the invasion of institutional autonomy by 
central boards apparently has little practical basis 
in experience to date. But the statutes should be 
clear. 


Conclusion 


otf systems of higher education is 
appreciated and is here to stay in the states which 
have given it a sound trial. Other states can move 
toward the same constructive goals with ample 
confidence if they study the excellent experience 
already available from North Dakota, for example, 
to name a thinly populated and not-too-wealthy 
state, or from New York, to name a populous and 
wealthy state, and from Oregon which is in-be- 
(Continued on page 272) 
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Legislators in many states during 1953 acted to improve various aspects of then 


court systems, and in a number of states courts accomplished further progress 
through measures of their own. In this article Mr. Crane, Research Assistant of 
the Institute of Judicial Administration, and Mr. Elliott, the Institute’s Director, 
review outstanding trends of the year in judicial reform. They set forth examples 
as regards court administration, judicial rule-making, pre-trial procedure, court 


LTHOUGH ADVOCATES of judicial reform still gen- 
erally perfer comprehensive changes to piece- 
meal advance, both kinds are valuable, and 

it it usually the latter that proves feasible in a given 

legislative year. Such has been the record of 1953. 
In several states proposals were advanced by var- 

ious groups that, if adopted, would alter substan- 
tially or completely rewrite the judiciary provisions 
of constitutions or statutes. In three states the leg- 
islatures rejected or deferred action on the plans; in 
the others the proposals await legislative considera- 
tion. Nevertheless, as a result of legislation and 
court action, progress on many fronts affecting the 
operation of the courts has been substantial during 
the year now drawing to a close. The following 
pages summarize examples in a number of the fields 
involved. 


Court Administration 


The year marked a growing realization that 
courts, like every other enterprise, must be operated 
as efficiently as possible or face the prospect of bog- 
ging down. In Colorado, Connecticut and Oregon 
the legislatures enacted bills making the Chief Jus- 
tice of the highest appellate court the administra- 
tive head of the judicial department. The Colorado 
and Oregon laws authorize the collection, compila- 
tion and publication of current judicial statistics 
relating to the business of the courts and docket 
congestion. The Colorado act also allows temporary 
assignment of judges to busy courts and gives the 
Supreme Court power to hold judicial conferences. 
Michigan, having provided for a court administra- 
tor in 1952, made the improvement effective this 
year by appropriating $9,000 for the administrator's 
salary and $8,000 for office expenses. Similarly, Con- 
gress included in the Appropriations Act of 1954 a 
salary of $10,000 for an administrative assistant to 
the Chief Judge of the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


integration, judictal salaries and retirement, and selection and operation of juries. 


Progress in Judicial Administration —1953 


By BENJAMIN F. Crane and SHevpen D. Evviorr 


The Massachusetts Judicial Council was directed 
to study the suggestion that a court administrator 
be appointed, and a bill to carry out the same pro- 
posal in New York was delayed pending a report of 
a commission studying a complete overhaul of that 
state’s judicial system. 

Recognizing the need for skilled assistance for 
Appellate Judges, the Florida Legislature voted to 
permit each of the seven Supreme Court Justices to 
name a clerk or research assistant. Indiana Circuit 
Court Judges in counties over 500,000 population 
are now enabled to appoint a commissioner to su- 
pervise the clerical work of the court and enforce 
court rules. The commissioner, to be paid $7,500, is 
also authorized to hear evidence and serve as judge 
pro tempore; he may be removed by the Circuit 
Court Judge without hearing or cause.. 

Another Indiana law makes it possible for county 
councils in certain counties to spend $10,000 an- 
nually to pay for the services of public defenders 
appointed by the Circuit Court Judge. In Massa- 
chusetts, which is concerned with the clogging of 
higher court dockets by motor vehicle accident 
cases, a bill to give the District Courts exclusive 
jurisdiction over such cases was referred to the next 
legislative session. 

Problems of court administration in New York, 
especially New York City, are among the major 
ones in the country. Extensive efforts have been 
made in the past year to reduce the delays in trying 
cases. Early this year Presiding Justice David W. 
Peck of the New York Appellate Division, First De- 
partment (consisting of Bronx and New York Coun- 
ties) reported on some of these efforts and made a 
drastic proposal for future improvement. Justice 
Peck’s report shows that in those counties there is 
delay only in personal injury cases, and then only 
when the plaintiff insists on a jury trial. But per- 
sonal injury cases comprise 80 per cent of the trial 
calendar. In the year ended February 1953, the 
backlog was reduced almost 50 per cent because in 
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that year 11,000 cases were moved out of the New 
York County Supreme Court. To achieve this rec- 
ord, cases were separated into distinct calendars so 
that commercial cases would not be stalled behind 
tort cases; serious cases are preferred for trial in the 
Supreme Court, while minor ones are channeled 
into lower courts; pre-trial conferences are used ex- 
tensively (more than go per cent of the cases are 
settled in pre-trial); a system of providing impartial 
medical expert witnesses has been pioneered; and 
the court has conducted an extensive campaign to 
persuade litigants to waive jury trials. Even so, the 
personal injury calendar is forty-four months be- 
hind. Therefore Justice Peck has proposed aboli- 
tion of jury trials in personal injury actions and the 
adoption of a rule of comparative negligence. 

Other efforts to relieve New York court conges- 
tion and delay include the following: (1) The legis- 
lature approved for submission to the voters this 
year a constitutional amendment allowing judges 
within New York City to be assigned to the most 
crowded courts. (2) Pending adoption of that 
amendment a panel of twenty-five attorneys, to sit 
as special referees in cases submitted to them by 
stipulation, was established in New York County. 
(3) The jurisdiction of the New York City Munici- 
pal Court has been increased to take some of the 
pressure off the City Court. (4) A constitutional 
amendment, up for voter approval this fall, would 
increase the monetary jurisdiction of County Courts 
outside New York City, in order to reduce the num- 
ber of cases brought in the Supreme Court. (5) The 
Brooklyn Bar Association has developed a plan for 
voluntary mediation of tort cases. The 1953 New 
York legislature also authorized County Courts to 
remove to themselves for joint trial cases pending in 
lower courts and gave the same power to the City 
Court in New York City. 

Moves toward more efficient administration were 
made in several other states. Oregon’s legislature 
adopted a bill providing for the appointment of 
go-day judges pro tempore. Under that act two such 
judges were appointed for Multnomah County dur- 
ing April and May and they were reported to have 
alleviated the congested condition of the docket 
appreciably. In Wisconsin two bills to relieve con- 
gestion in the Milwaukee County Circuit Court 
were adopted. One allows assignment to the Mil- 
waukee County Civil Court of cases involving $10,- 
000 or less, instead of the former $5,000 limit; the 
other permits appeals from the Milwaukee County 
Civil Court direct to the Supreme Court in cases 
involving more than $1,000. The Milwaukee Coun- 
ty Circuit Court also has been experimenting with 
an attorney-conciliator program, and after initial 
success the clerk has been deputized to call in five 
cases per day for conciliation proceedings in coop- 
eration with a panel. of lawyers. 


The Institute of Judicial Administration this 
year issued a state-by-state survey of court conges- 
tion and trial delays in civil cases in the principal 
trial courts of general jurisdiction in the country. 
Believing that a comparative study of this nature 
will be of great assistance in reducing congestion 
and delay, the institute plans to conduct a similar 
study each year over a five-year period. 


Judicial Rule-Making 


Amendment and revision of rules also occupied 
a good many state courts this year. 

Connecticut was added to the growing list of 
states in which the rule-making power has been 
vested in the courts. The Connecticut statute gives 
the Superior Court and the judges on the Supreme 
Court of Errors and Appeals authority to adopt 
rules regulating pleading, practice and procedure 
in all courts of the state. All statutes relating to 
those subjects are to be deemed rules of court until 
modified or repealed by new rules. The General 
Assembly is given a power of disapproval over new 
rules adopted by the court. 

The first general revision of rules of the New Jer- 
sey courts became effective September g. A tentative 
draft of the revision was published in May and was 
the subject of discussion at the annual Judicial Con- 
ference in that state in June. The Minnesota Su- 
preme Court has promulgated rules of civil pro- 
cedure for all Municipal Courts, effective January 
1, 1954, that are substantially the same as those for 
the Minnesota District Courts. The Appellate Dis- 
tricts in Illinois have adopted substantially uniform 
rules, which include provisions for mimeographing, 
multilithing or other duplicating of abstracts of 
record, and place a 75-page limitation on the length 
of briefs. Recent amendments to the Ohio Supreme 
Court rules permit filing of briefs and records which 
are mimeographed or otherwise duplicated. ' 


Pre-Trial Procedure 


Progress in initiating pre-trial procedures re- 
mains gradual. 

The Georgia legislature adopted an act authoriz- 
ing use of the pre-trial conference in Superior Court 
civil cases; the law is patterned after the first four 
subdivisions of Rule 16 of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure. New Mexico legislation made pre- 
trial conferences specifically applicable to work- 
men’s compensation suits. In Cleveland, Ohio, 
Judge Arthur H. Day of the Domestic Relations 
Court, by using pre-trial procedures, not only has 
increased the number of cases promptly disposed of 
but also has impressively increased the number of 
reconciliations in contested actions. 

(Continued on page 271) 


Among all the problems that remain with us ever, taxation surely is one of the 
most prominent. It is a problem that calls for constant study and re-evaluation, 
through one approach or another. In this article Mr. Heyerdahl, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Government at Purdue University, tells of the record of Indiana's re- 
markable tax study commissions over the period of the last two decades and 


more. 


Tax Study Commissions in Indiana 


By Cart L. HEYERDAHL 


NDIANA has made extensive use of study commis- 

sions, not the least of which have been those 

concerned with problems of taxation. That the 
problems of state finance do not change rapidly is 
indicated by the fact that, although a tax study 
commission was created as early as 1915 and eight 
additional commissions have been set up in the 
intervening years, no major changes were made in 
the state tax structure until 1933. Until then both 
state and local units still were chiefly dependent for 
revenue upon the property tax. 

The Tax Survey Commission created by the 1929 
legislature, reporting in 1931, deserves attention. It 
made some thirteen recommendations, including 
measures for improving property assessment  pro- 
cedures, abolition of the state property levy and 
substitution of a personal and corporate net income 
tax, a 25 per cent assessment ratio for intangibles, 
and a broad amendment to the constitution to pro- 
vide that “The General Assembly shall by law 
provide for taxation.” 

Although the commission's recommendations 
were not adopted by the 1931 legislature, the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1933 adopted some major changes 
in the state tax system, which have lessened con- 
siderably the dependence of state and local govern- 
ments on the property tax. The legislature did not 
abolish the state property levy but it greatly re- 
duced it; it did not enact a personal and corporate 
net income tax but it provided for 4 tax on gross 
incomes; instead of a lower assessment ratio for 
intangibles, it provided that they be taxed at a spe- 
cial low rate. With the end of prohibition the legis- 
lature provided for taxes and fees on alcoholic 
beverages. 

The new gross income and alcoholic beverages 
taxes, together with the increasingly productive 
motor vehicle fuel and license taxes, have become 
the principal sources of revenue for the state; the 
general property tax, however, remains the largest 
single source of total state and local revenue, con- 
tributing 47 per cent of the total for 1950. Although 


the main impetus for these changes was the critical 
need for relieving the heavy burden of the general 
property tax, some credit may well be given to the 
excellent work of the 1931 commission. 

One other study commission prior to World War 
II merits special notice. In 1934 a special, unofficial 
tax study commission recommended taxation of the 
income-producing property of educational, char- 
itable and fraternal organizations, and this recom- 
mendation was enacted into law by the 1937 Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

‘Two other commissions were set up in 1937 and 
1939. The first gathered a large amount of data 
relating to the physical assets of the state as a 
measure of ability to pay taxes, but it made no 
specific recommendations, and no legislation re- 
sulted. The second commission analyzed the In- 
diana tax system and methods by which the various 
taxes were collected, and it recommended establish- 
ment of an integrated revenue department. Legis- 
lation was prepared for introduction into the 1941 
General Assembly but was not adopted. 


Gu THE WAR there has been increasing concern 
over the Indiana tax structure and renewed 
interest in the study of it. Many factors have 
contributed to this, among them the increase in 
services of state and local government, the increas- 
ing pressure of federal taxes, the declining purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, the demand by local gov- 
ernments for new tax sources, and charges of in- 
equities in the tax structure. 

Indiana government has responded to these fac- 
tors by the creation of four tax study commissions, 
the latest of which, established in 1953, has been 
put on a permanent basis, with a membership of 
eleven and an annual appropriation of $25,000. 

Commissions were established in 1946 and 1947 
by executive order of the Governor, and in 1951 
and 1953 by acts of the General Assembly. The 
purpose of these commissions has been to review 
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the tax structure of the state and local governments 
with a view to making recommendations for the 
correction of inequities, improvement of adminis- 
tration, broadening the taxing authority of local 
governmental units, and providing adequate rev- 
enue for the efficient operation of state govern- 
ment, while still protecting the competitive position 
of the economy of Indiana among the other states of 
the Union. 


‘ie 1946 commission, reporting in 1947, made 
the following major recommendations: 

1. Creation of a Department of Revenue for the 
purpose of simplifying administration and reducing 
its cost, and increasing the amount of taxes col- 
lected from the same sources as before. 

2. Statewide re-assessment of real estate and im- 
provements to be made in 1949—the State Board of 
Tax Commissioners to prepare for this in the inter- 
vening two years. (There had been no complete 
re-assessment of real estate and improvements in 
Indiana since 1928, though an attempt was made in 
1932. As a result, the assessment structure contained 
many inequities, with a very wide range of assess- 
ment ratios both below and above reliable ap- 
praisals and market values. Correction of these 
maladjustments seemed to the commission a com- 
pelling necessity.) 

3. Continuous re-assessment of real estate and 
improvements every five years, this to be achieved 
by dividing the state into five districts and assessing 
one district each year. 

4- Revision of rural school organization and ad- 
ministration through legislation creating a county 
school corporation. (Township units were deemed 
to be much too small for efficient and economically 
administered schools, with consequent excess ex- 
penditures for bus transportation, and wasted teach 
ing talents. One half of Indiana high schools were 
found to have less than 100 pupils each. The medi- 
an pupil-teacher load in all township high schools 
was 14.9 per teacher, with a much lower figure for 
many counties, one township having a low of three 
pupils per teacher.) 

5. Limited taxing authority to local units of gov- 
ernment to supplement the property tax. 

An additional number of minor recommendations 
were included, and an urgent request was made for 
appointment of another commission to continue the 
study of state finance and report to the 1949 legisla- 
ture, since the 1946 commission had had only a 
few months in which to do its work and could not 
complete the task assigned to it. 

Of the first three study commissions following 
the war, that of 1946 had the largest results in effec- 
tive application of its recommendations by the state 


legislature. The General Assembly of 1947 enacted 
three of its major recommendations into law. 

It established a Department of Revenue, integrat- 
ing the state’s tax collecting agencies. The depart- 
ment is administered by a Revenue Board com- 
posed of the Governor, Auditor of State, and State 
Treasurer. A Commissioner of Revenue and other 
necessary employees are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. The board has power to issue rules and regu- 
lations, engage in research in tax matters, and 
administer the Gross Income Tax, the World War 
Il Bonus Tax, Oil Severance Tax, Motor Fuel Tax, 
Store License fees, Inheritance and Intangibles 
Taxes, and the Oil Inspection fees. The department 
has been in operation for more than five years. 
During this period revenue collections have in- 
creased nearly 50 per cent, and collection costs 
have been materially reduced. Administrative efh- 
ciency has been one of several factors in these re- 
sults. While total costs of administration have in- 
creased for the five year period, average cost for 
collecting each $100 in revenue has decreased from 
$1.68 prior to 1948, to $1.28 in 1952. 

The legislature also provided for a re-assessment 
of real estate and improvements throughout the 
state by the tax officials of the state and local units, 
under the supervision of the State Board of Tax 
Commissioners. The assessment was to be made as 
of March 1, 1949. This gave the State Tax Com- 
mission two years to prepare forms, manuals and — 
standards, and to conduct courses of instruction for 
local assessing officers. 

The study commission’s recommendation regard- 
ing rural school organization resulted in a law per- 
mitting consolidation of rural township schools 
into county school corporations. The county unit of 
school administration may be established by either 
a majority vote of the township trustees of the 
county or by action of the legal voters within the 
county. Control of the schools in such county units 
may be under a board of five members elected by 
the voters or by the township trustees of the county 
acting as a county Board of Education. A county 
Superintendent of Schools is employed by the board. 
Further enactments by later legislative sessions have 
made various types of school consolidation pos- 
sible. A town and township may unite, all town- 
ships of the county may join in a county-unit sys- 
tem, or schools of two counties can form a single 
unit. Scattered consolidation of two or more school 
units is continually taking place, but—whether be- 
cause of the force of tradition and sentiment, or the 
desire to compete for the state high school basket- 
ball championship, or other reasons—the county 
unit plan has not been extensively adopted. 

In addition to this legislation, the Governor acted 
athrmatively on the commission’s request for the 
appointment of another tax study commission to 
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continue the study of state finance, the commission 
to report to the General Assembly in 1949. 


‘ie new commission made the following recom- 
mendations to the 1949 legislature: 

1. That a central research agency be created to 
study state and local governmental organization, 
with a view to more efficient and economical opera- 
tion. (The commission cited the need for township 
consolidation, for a single official who could be held 
responsible in county administration, for home rule 
for cities, and for the abolition of the several layers 
of government operating in the larger cities.) 

2. That, in the 1949 general re-assessment, uni- 
formity be achieved within counties rather than 
within the state, since the state property tax was so 
small as to make inequalities on a statewide basis 
negligible. 

3. That total assessed valuation for the state as 
a whole, when completed, should not exceed the 
existing total valuation, except for the value of new 
construction and omitted property. 

4- That motor vehicles be removed from the per- 
sonal property lists, and an excise, or use tax, based 
on weight of the vehicle be substituted. (The study 
showed that for the year 1948, more than 500,000 
registered vehicles were not listed for property taxa- 
tion.) 

5. That the legislature order a thorough in- 
vestigation of all public-employee retirement funds 
in the state. 

6. That the legislature authorize a_ permissive 
municipal gross income surtax, to be collected by 
the state, thus giving the cities and towns a broader 
tax base, and making them less dependent on the 
property tax in meeting the rising costs of local 
government. 

Little of the program recommended by the 1949 
Tax Study Commission was enacted into law. The 
General Assembly did, however, revise the 1947 law, 
concerning the re-assessment of property, to provide 
that all property be re-assessed at one third of its 
current value, and stipulated that the assessment 
should be on a county-comparative basis instead of 
a statewide basis. 

The actual re-assessment of property begun in 
1949 was completed and was partially successful in 
achieving the goals set up by the Tax Study Com. 
mission and the 1949 law. The statewide average 
assessment ratio of one-third of current value was 
not exceeded. (The average assessment ratio for 
real estate in 195! was go per cent of value.) The 
aggregate assessed valuation of property in the state 
was not increased except for the addition of new 
construction and omitted property. A considerable 
leveling of assessments among taxing districts, 


classes of property and individual properties has 
been achieved. (However, the 1952 Tax Study Com- 
mission report finds large variations still existing.) 


‘Ew 1949 General Assembly made no provision 
for further study of state and local tax problems 
in Indiana, but at the next biennial session, a new 
commission was created for that purpose. This 1951 
commission produced a 169 page report which in- 
cluded an examination of the over-all property tax 
picture in the state, the results of the 1949 property 
re-assessment, and trends in Indiana state tax policy. 
It also included an appraisal of retail sales, net in- 
come, and net worth taxes for Indiana. 

The commission recommended some thirty-one 
changes in the Indiana revenue structure for con- 
sideration of the 1953 legislature. Of major interest 
and importance were perhaps the following: 

1. That the gross income tax law be amended to 
provide for the withholding of taxes on wages and 
salaries at the source. (It was concluded that this 
method of collection would reduce administrative 
problems while increasing efficiency: and yield. 
Taxes could be collected from non-residents who 
move from one employer to another, and from 
itinerant and migratory workers.) 

2. That an improved personnel system be set up, 
providing for job classification evaluation and a 
salary progression system, a retirement plan, sick- 
ness and accident protection, and vacations, com- 
parable to the policies followed by private industry. 
(The commission found that the employee turn- 
over rate was very high and that the Gross Income 
Tax Division, in particular, could be said to be 
“manned by the very young and the very old.’’) 

g. That greater use be made of technological aids 
in collecting the Gross Income Tax and processing 
the returns. (It was estimated that $100,000 could 
be saved annually by this change. The problem was 
one of securing and maintaining personnel to oper- 
ate such equipment.) 

j- That the Chain Store Tax be changed to pro- 
vide a much modified graduation of rates. (It was 
pointed out that revenue produced by the tax was 
small and the cost of collection high, $7.51 per $100 
collected.) 

5. That a standard fee be established for all pas- 
senger cars, regardless of size or make, and that a 
fee of $11 would be appropriate. (The commission 
found that such a change would slightly increase 
the revenue produced and greatly expedite the 
handling of automobile licenses.) 

6. That all tax receipts show motor vehicles as 
separate items of personal property and that the Bu- 
reau of Motor Vehicles check such items at the time 
the taxpayer applies for his motor vehicle license 
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7. That free hunting and fishing licenses for 
veterans be abolished. (Free licenses diminished the 
amount of federal aid for game and fish conserva- 
tion, since the number of paid licenses is used in 
determining the distribution.) 

8. That the state poll and state property levy be 
abolished, thus enabling the local governmental 
units to obtain additional revenue from these 
sources. 

g. That a review and re-assessment of real estate 
and improvements be made between January 1 and 
June go, 1955, and periodically thereafter. 

10. That the State Board of Tax Commissioners 
be authorized to study the problem of taxing per- 
sonal property, in the same manner and in accord- 
ance with the same standards as apply to real estate, 
and make recommendation to the 1955 General As- 
sembly. (In practice, the assessment of personal 
property is largely a bargaining process between the 
taxpayer and the assessor, and results in much in- 
equality.) 

11. In concurrence with the recommendation of 
the 1947 commission, that enabling legislation, with 
proper limitations, be passed granting local govern- 
ments the right to levy a surtax on gross income, 
with a top limit of 25 per cent of the amount of the 
regular gross income tax. 

12. That the legislature establish a permanent 
commission of state tax policy to report to each ses- 
sion of the General Assembly on necessary and 
timely adjustments in the tax structure (fiscal, ad- 
ministrative and procedural) and to study such 
special tax problems as the legislature might; from 
time to time, see fit to refer to it. 

In addition, the commission made a number of 
recommendations of less general application. 


Fe THE most part the General Assembly in its 
session of 1953 did not enact the more important 
recommendations of the commission. However, it 
created a permanent commission of eleven members 
to study state and local tax and financing policy 
and it directed the State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners to make a two-year study of the standards 
and practices of assessing tangible personal prop- 
erty and report its findings to the 1955 General As- 
sembly. And although the legislature did not carry 
out the commission's recommendation that local 
tax receipts show motor vehicles as separate items of 
personal property, subject to check when the tax- 
payer applies for his motor vehicle license, it did 
provide penalties for false affidavits by such appli- 
cants showing that they do not owe personal prop- 
erty or poll taxes. 

Of the minor recommendations, three were en- 
acted into law. Foreign corporations licensed to do 


business in Indiana are permitted to file their lists 
of Indiana stockholders within 60 days of being re- 
quested to do so, rather than on January 10 as pre- 
viously provided; this was largely for the benefit of 
the corporations, most of which find the original 
date inconvenient. Investment companies, regulated 
under the Federal Investment Company Act of 
1940, May now pay gross income tax on gross earn- 
ings instead of gross receipts; this places these com- 
panies in the same tax position as other financial 
institutions. An amendment to the present law per- 
mits applicants for store licenses to substitute sim- 
ple certification of gross income tax compliance for 
the former notarized statement; this was to elimi 
nate the considerable inconvenience that notarized 
statements had been causing. 

In addition, the General Assembly directed the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners to make a com- 
prehensive study of assessment standards and meth- 
ods of the taxation of motor vehicles, and it gave 
effect to the recommendation of the 1949 study 
commission for a thorough investigation of the 
puLtic-employee retirement funds in the state. A 
seven-member commission was created to study and 
report to the 1955 General Assembly. 

None of the recent tax study commissions has 
recommended the enactment of any new state taxes. 
Nevertheless, in 1947 the General Assembly added 
a new source of revenue by levying a three-cents- 
per-package tax on cigarettes, and the 1949 Assem- 
bly, in response to a statewide referendum favor- 
ing a bonus to World War II veterans, temporarily 
increased the rate of the gross income tax. 


Se THE impatient, the actions resulting from the 
very excellent work of these several study commis- 
sions may seem rather meagre. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that progress in improving govern- 
ment organization and operation in general, and 
tax structure and procedure in particular, is gradu- 
al at best. Nevertheless improvements do result. 
Especially encouraging is the action of the 1953 
legislature in setting up a permanent tax study 
commission; it can examine tax problems not 
touched by the preceding study commissions which 
have made such an able beginning, and it can be 
ready to undertake such further study as the legis- 
lature may, from time to time, refer to it. 

The new permanent commission met not long 
after the end of the 1953 legislative session and 
named six permanent sub-committees, on organiza- 
tion and procedure; loop-holes, inequities, and 
special taxes; miscellaneous receipts and_ special 
taxes; state-local fiscal relations; general property 
tax; and legislation and legislative contacts. These 
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The pioneering program of regronal education in the South is advancing in con 


tent, support and maturity from year to year. As a means of increasing legislative 
participation in planning and molding its progress, two “legislative work con- 
ferences” now have been held, one in 1952 and one in late September this year, 
with wide representation from the southern states. In this article the most recent 
conference is described by Redding S. Sugg, Jr., Staff Associate of the Southern 
Regional Education Board. Mr. Sugg, with degrees from the University of North 
Carolina and the University of Texas, has been a teacher at Georgia Institute of 


ir THE second annual Legislative Work 
Conference on Southern Regional Educa- 
tion just past, and the expectation of a 
third to be held in 1954, a new kind of interstate 
cooperation is developing an effective form and con- 
tinuity. As one of the activities under the Southern 
Regional Education Compact of 1948, the Legisla- 
tive Work Conference fits into a pattern of plan- 
ning and development in higher education not the 
least implication of which is renewed vitality in 
state government. Education is everywhere a major 
concern of legislators. Higher education in particu- 
lar presents an immense variety of problems as it 
becomes a commonplace for larger proportions of 
the population and as it multiplies activities in 
teaching, research, service and adult education. 
Throughout the United States legislative leaders 
and state officials, as well as academic administrators 
and students of educational allairs, are intensifying 
efforts to handle the crisis of growth which is per- 
haps most striking in the upper levels of education. 
Since World War II numerous surveys of state gov- 
ernments and many special studies of educational 
programs have called tor administrative reorganiza- 
tion to cope with the situation. It is significant of 
widespread concern that the Governors’ Conference 
should have directed the Council of State Govern- 
ments to publish so extensive a study as Higher 
Education in the Forty-Eight States. In the South 
the problems are particularly tough because of 
economic deficiency in the past. Perhaps for that 
reason, the response has been especially imagina- 
tive. In approving the Southern Regional Edu- 
cauon Compact, the fourteen states from Mary- 
land to Texas raised their efforts to the interstate 


Technology and the University of Texas. 


The Legislative Work Conference 
on Southern Regional Education 


By Reppinc S. Succ, JR. 


level, at which state initiative could achieve new 
effects. 

The latest of these is the Legislative Work Con- 
ference. The Southern Regional Education Com- 
pact itself and the early programs instituted under 
it have been treated in State Government and vari- 
ous other publications. It need be said here only 
that during the first five years the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board concentrated on the devel- 
opment of methods of collaboration which would 
assist the colleges and universities to provide high 
quality graduate and professional education in the 
compact area regardless of state lines. The now well 
known contract programs in medicine, veterinary 
medicine, dentistry and social work represent one 
method which has been devised. The newer memo- 
randum-of-agreement programs in city planning, 
forestry, marine sciences, nursing, petroleum engi- 
neering and pulp and: paper technology represent 
another. Thirty-seven colleges and universities for- 
mally cooperate with the board through the con- 
tracts and the memoranda of agreement. Activities 
and studies are at less advanced stages in eighteen 
additional fields. All told, sixty-five institutions are 
involved. Fields are chosen for regional action where 
facilities are expensive, rare and important to the 
proper development of the natural resources of the 
region, including the human. 


i rHeE fall of 1953, then, the Legislative Work 
Conference is the newest part of the evolving pro- 
gram of regional education. The first conference, 
which met at Nashville, Tennessee, September 
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25-26, 1952, established form and procedure. The 
Governors of the fourteen compact states appointed 
delegations including members of education and 
appropriations committees of legislatures, presiding 
ofhcers of legislative houses and in some instances 
state budget and legislative research officials. The 
meetings were conducted as if they were joint ses- 
sions of a House and Senate. Alter general sessions 
the delegates resolved themselves into committees 
for study of issues. They reported to the final gen- 
eral session, at which the conference as a whole 
adopted recommendations addressed to the South- 
ern Regional Education Board. The announced 
purpose of the first conference was “to find methods 
by which legislative leaders of the fourteen South- 
ern states could share with educators and governors 
on the Southern Regional Education Board and 
representatives of colleges the responsibility of 
planning and carrying out regional education 
programs. 

The second Legislative Work Conference, held 
September 24-25 this year at Daytona Beach, Flor- 
ida, showed a much more sophisticated approach to 
regional action. The sixty-five delegates, among 
them many who had attended the first conference, 
provided fuller representation of each of the four- 
teen states. Whereas the first conference was planned 
almost entirely by the board staff with the aid of a 
consultant, the second benefited from additional 
advice of a planning and steering committee which 
included a representative of each state, either a 
member of the legislature or a person intimately 
concerned with legislative affairs. About half the 
committee had participated in the first conference. 

As a result of the continuity thus established 
between the two conferences, it was possible at the 
second to spend less time in studying the outlines 
of the regional education program and correspond- 
ingly more in dealing with problems which legis- 
lators face in deciding on appropriations for higher 
education. The theme of the Daytona Beach Con- 
ference was “ways in which legislators can insure 
highest quality programs of higher education for 
tax dollars spent.” With Dr. Adron Doran of Ken- 
tucky in the chair, as he had been at the Nashville 
conference, the delegates heard an address of wel- 
come by Governor Johnston Murray of Oklahoma. 
He was followed by Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., director 
of the Southern Regional Education Board, who 
described the purposes and operation of the com- 
pact. 


= rHEME of the conference was introduced by 
Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, President of Shimer College, 
acting as chairman of a panel of educational leaders 
from outside the South. They were State Senator 


Henry Cooper of Oklahoma; Dean N. Paul Hudson 
of the Ohio State University Graduate School; Dr. 
Floyd W. Reeves, Professor of Educational Admin 
istration and Consultant to the President, Michigan 
State College; and Dr. John Dale Russell, Chancel- 
lor of the university system of New Mexico. 

Dr. Brumbaugh opened the panel discussion with 
this question: What are some of the questions relat- 
ing to the quality of higher education on which 
legislators must make decisions, and what informa- 
tion do they need to deal with these questions 
wisely? Leaving the delegates free to interrupt with 
comment and questions, the panel singled out first 
the problem of estimating the load which is borne 
by institutions of higher learning. With respect to 
enrollment, legislators need the most accurate avail- 
able information about trends in each academic 
field and at each level. They need reliable projec- 
tions of future enrollment. Important also, the 
panel felt, is the need for understanding the basis 
on which such data rest. The panel pointed out 
that another aspect of the matter of load is research. 
Legislators should know what kinds and amounts 
of research are essential to good teaching and to the 
development of the resources of their states. The 
service activities of colleges and universities make 
yet another aspect of load. Legislators need to know 
what kinds of services, and how much, institutions 
render in extension work, short courses, conferences 
and various forms of consultation. 


Te PANEL agreed that certain factors other than 
those of load govern institutional needs for funds. 
The cost of living in communities where institu- 
tions are located is one of them. The cost of develop- 
ing new programs or of making up for deficiencies in 
existing programs also must be considered. And leg- 
islators need to know not simply the size of enroll- 
menis and the scope of research and services but also 
the distribution of these various parts of the load at 
the several institutional levels. 

Legislators likewise should be in a position to 
consider the operations of colleges and universities 
within the framework—social, political, economic— 
which contains them. What kinds of educational 
programs are needed in a given state, and in which 
institution can each program be offered most effec- 
tively? How may the legislators assess need? Partly 
by sixth sense, the panel admitted, but they can also 
use such indices as the enrollments in courses, the 
number of students who are graduated from courses, 
employment records and inquiries about educa- 
tional opportunities. The location of programs can 
be intelligently arranged through examination of 
geographical distribution of institutions, support- 
ing resources available in institutions and communi- 
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ties, the quality of leadership and the alertness of 
faculties. 

The panel next went into the question of the 
quality of comparable programs at various institu- 
tions in a given state. How are legislators to decide 
whether such programs are or should be of equal 
quality? One major source of reliable information 
is the accrediting associations. Legislators need 
information both on the accreditation of whole 
institutions and on that of particular programs 
within them. Another basis for judgment would be 
quantitative and qualitative descriptions of the 
number, qualifications and salary of faculty mem- 
bers, and data on libraries, equipment and supplies. 

Legislators have a responsibility, the panel felt, to 
examine sources of income other than state appro- 
priations which institutions enjoy. They should 
know what income the institutions receive from 
student fees, endowments, and other private gifts. 
They should have information about government 
grants and contract research done for government 
or industry. 

The panel and delegates agreed that the informa- 
tion needed by legislators to understand the needs 
of higher education is increasingly voluminous and 
technical. Legislators must rely upon specially quali- 
fied agencies to supply their needs. They are not 
themselves in a position to compile and interpret 
the information on which they base their judg- 
ments. The legislative research council is one good 
source. The bureau of administration or state bud- 
get office is another. Educational institutions them- 
selves should be relied on for data. Independent 
surveys may be made from time to time in order to 
correct local bias. And central state governing 
boards for institutions of higher learning, of which 
the South now has four, are proving to be especially 
valuable to legislators in regard to the problems of 
colleges and universities. 


| the delegates made no attempt to crys- 
tallize their reactions by any kind of vote, they 
seemed to agree substantially on several points 
which had emerged during the panel discussion. 
General belief was apparent that neither legislators 
nor the governing boards of colleges and universi- 
ties can make sound decisions on program and bud- 
get proposals in higher education without clearer 
methods of program reporting, cost accounting and 
enrollment estimating. Such improved methods 
imply that the states should estimate their long-term 
needs in higher education and plan to meet them in 
a perspective of fifteen to twenty years. 

The group seemed especially positive in agreeing 
that every legislature should assure that its state has 
an agency which can view the state’s total needs for 


higher education, the quality of programs, the 
economy of operations and the soundness of new 
program proposals. Although it is not the task of 
the legislature to gather such data, the public inter- 
est obligates the legislature to see to it that an 
agency properly staffed and equipped exists to do 
the job. 

It was at this point that the peculiar character 
and capacity of regional, as opposed to more local, 
discussion became clear. The delegates went beyond 
the conceptions of statewide assessment and plan- 
ning and of long-term perspective. They agreed that 
the states should do their educational planning 
within a broad perspective of geography as well as 
of time: they should take into account the needs 
and resources of the region. The availability in 
other states of facilities to the citizens of any given 
state, through the reciprocal arrangements of the 
regional education program, provides flexibility in 
planning for individual states. They gain another 
dimension. The Southern Regional Education 
Board operates to give reality to the regional per- 
spective. In its role as an advisory agency it assists 
in the collection of comparative data and in inter- 
preting it so that it may be used as a basis for state 
and regional planning. Thus it complements the 
activity of any given intra-state agency, and the dele- 
gates felt that the logic which calls for full use of 
the latter also calls for the development and use of 
the board’s advisory functions. 

The delegates next turned to consideration of 
specific programs and services which are being car- 
ried out under the Southern Regional Education 
Compact. They considered not so much their sub- 
stance as their relevance to the problems they had 
discussed during the morning session. Discussion 
centered on typical activities of the board and its 
committees. Dr. Clemens M. Kaufman, Director of 
the University of Florida School of Forestry and a 
member of the Committee on the Regional Pro- 
gram in Forestry, and Dean W. H. Carson of the 
University of Oklahoma College of Engineering 
and a member of the Regional Committee on 
Petroleum Sciences, discussed their regional educa- 
tion activities as illustrative of the memoranda of 
agreement. State Representative Kenneth H. Cagle, 
of Louisiana, a member of the board, discussed the 
regional program in veterinary medicine as typical 
of the contract operations. 


| 7 President Doak S. Campbell of Florida 
State University, also a member of the board, 
summed up its more general advisory activities and 
discussed their basis in the provisions of the com- 
pact. He reported to the delegates earlier discus- 
sions of the Finance Committee and the Executive 
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Committee which had resulted in the recommenda- 
tion that State Advisory Councils on Regional Edu- 
cation be established. He formally presented a re- 
quest of these committees that the Legislative Work 
Conference study the recommendation and express 
its views about the desirability of such councils and 
about their functions and organization. 

The proposed councils would fill a gap that exists 
under the Southern Regional Education Compact. 
Under the compact, administrative machinery is 
provided at the regional level in the form of the 
Southern Regional Education Board, but none is 
provided within each state. Thus there is no agency 
within the states which can harmonize various in- 
terests and relate them systematically to operations 
under the compact. The board has had to maintain 
multiple contacts within the several states. It has 
maintained relations with the Governors through 
their board membership. It has conducted confer- 
ences and established committees in numerous aca- 
demic fields involving hundreds of persons. And, 
through the Legislative Work Conference, it has 
begun systematic relations with the legislatures. The 
absence of a representative group officially desig- 
nated to maintain liaison with the board, however, 
becomes a severe handicap as the board is called 
upon to provide broad advisory services. 


a on the second morning the delegates 
divided into six committees and considered the pro- 
posed councils in detail. Each committee prepared a 
report and, at the final general session, presented it 
to the conference as a whole. After thorough dis- 
cussion, the conference unanimously recommended 
that the State Advisory Councils be set up “for the 
purpose of insuring the best use of the Compact in 
strengthening the program of higher education” in 
each state. The conference felt that the councils 
might be established by executive order or by legis- 
lative action, depending on the situation of partic- 
ular states. It recommended that each state provide 
funds for its council in whatever manner it might 
think appropriate and that the composition of each 
council be considered in the executive order or 
legislative action establishing it. 

The conference recommended seven specific func- 
tions for the proposed councils. It felt they should 


serve as advisory bodies to institutions and agencies 
of higher education, to the legislatures and to the 
Governors. Each council would provide its legisla 
ture with information as to “the opportunities and 
needs in the regions relevant to the development 
within the state of the highest quality of college 
education for the largest number of people at the 
least cost.” And it would compile and interpret data 
on population trends relative to the future needs of 
higher education. 

Each council also would serve, according to the 
recommendation of the conference, to maintain 
liaison between the state and the Southern Regional 
Education Board. It would keep the board informed 
of needs, resources and programs within its state. 
On the other hand, it would inform interested par- 
ties within the state about regional needs in higher 
education, regional programs and studies which 
might clarify the role of the state in regional action. 
In addition, the conference recommended that the 
councils perform more general informational serv- 
ices. They would release information to the public 
about the state’s part in the regional program and 
inform capable students of opportunities in it. 


‘ten CONFERENCE also adopted several resolutions, 
one of which calls for a third Legislative Work Con- 
ference in 1954. Another is interesting as an expres- 
sion of attitude toward the underlying principles of 
the Regional Education Program. The delegates 
recommended “that it be the policy of the Board to 
encourage each Compact State to concentrate its re- 
sources to provide at its own institutions the highest 
possible quality in existing programs, and, before 
the establishment of new graduate and professional 
programs, to consider carefully the desirability of 
utilizing existing facilities available within the 
Southern region.” 

If the State Advisory Councils are established, the 
program of southern regional education, with its 
unequaled diversity of interests focused on the ad- 
vancement of higher education, will become institu- 
tionalized in a way significant beyond the immedi- 
ate effects which it may have on education. For it is 
from its beginnings a product of state initiative, 
dedicated to nothing less than the full economic and 
cultural development of a great American region. 
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Progress in Judicial 
Administration—1953 


(Continued from page 262) 


The report of the New York Judicial Council for 
1953 reveals that a pre-trial part has been estab- 
lished in two more divisions of the New York City 
Court and has been extended to at least six more 
counties in the New York Supreme Court. A mail 
poll of Rhode Island bar members, in which 592 
lawyers responded, showed 521 as favoring adoption 
of a pre-trial rule by the Superior Court. 


Court Integration and Unification 


Reorganization of the California lower court sys- 
tem was completed early this year. The California 
plan, providing only for Municipal Courts and Jus- 
tice Courts below the Superior Court level, reduced 
their total number by nearly one-half, increased the 
number and geographical distribution of Municipal! 
Courts, reduced the cost of maintaining the lower 
courts and instituted a written qualifying examina- 
tion for Justice Court judges. A New Jersey plan to 
integrate the lower courts gained passage in the 
House although not the Senate. In Connecticut the 
Legislative Council has been directed to study court 
reorganization and draft a bill to be presented to 
the 1955 General Assembly. Bills to reorganize the 
District Courts and increase the number of full- 
time judges failed to pass in Massachusetts, but 
they, too, were referred to the next session. 


Judicial Salaries and Retirement 


At least twenty-four of the forty-four legislatures 
meeting this year increased judicial salaries in some 
way. With two states creating comprehensive retire- 
ment systems for trial and appeilate judges, and five 
more states extending the benefits of existing retire- 
ment plans, forty-seven states now have judicial 
pension plans. 

New retirement systems were instituted in In- 
diana and Kansas. The Indiana program applies to 
judges of the Supreme, Appellate, and Superior 
Courts and courts of more limited jurisdiction. It 
will be paid for by contributions of 5 per cent of 
the judges’ salaries and will provide maximum an 
nuities of $4,000 after sixteen years’ service. Judges 
serving when the act took effect can retire after 
twelve years on the bench, provided they contribute 
a sum equal to a sixteen-year payment. The Kansas 
plan provides for voluntary retirement at 65 and 
mandatory retirement at 70 tor Supreme Court and 
District Court Judges participating. Benefits will be 
paid for by a 4 per cent levy on judges’ salaries plus 
a “retirement fund” fee of $1, to be taxed as costs 


in every civil cause filed in District Courts. 

A new California law bases judges’ retirement 
pay upon the current salary of the office rather than 
on the last salary received by the retiring judge. 
Indiana has voted annual $1,000 expense accounts 
to judges in judicial circuits and Superior Court 
circuits containing more than one county. 

Each of the seven Florida Supreme Court Justices 
has been authorized to employ a clerk or research 
assistant at a salary of $7,500. At their 1953 con- 
ference, Kentucky Circuit Court judges drew up 
and approved for submission to the 1954 legislature 
a reurement plan calling for equal contributions 
from the judges and the state, to provide maximum 
retirement benefits of $5,000. The Wisconsin legis- 
lature approved a joint resolution for a constitu- 
tional amendment which would require all Su- 
preme and Circuit Court judges to be lawyers with 
at least five years of practice and would set a manda- 
tory retirement age of 7o years for judges of the 
two courts. The legislature must approve it again 
next year before the voters can pass on it. An 
amendment to the Tennessee Code this year ended 
the requirement that judicial service by former 
judges be for consecutive periods to entitle them 
to pension or disability benefits. 


Selection, Operation and Compensation of Juries 


The problem of successful operation of the jury 
system continues to attract attention. The trend ap- 
pears to be toward the jury commissioner system 
of selection, increased juror compensation and eligi- 
bility of women for jury duty in states which here- 
tofore have precluded them from this service. 

A uniform method of jury selection for all Ne- 
braska counties was to go into operation this fall. 
Veniremen were to be chosen by paid jury commis- 
sioners, using the key number system in the pres- 
ence of a judge. In New Jersey the legislature trans- 
ferred from the Governor to the Supreme Court the 
authority to appoint and remove jury commission- 
ers. Michigan cities in counties under half a million 
in population have been authorized to establish 
boards of jury commissioners for police courts. 

A new law permits women to serve on grand 
juries in Idaho, where they already were eligible for 
other juries. Texas and West Virginia voters will 
ballot in 1954 on constitutional amendments to ad- 
mit women to the jury box. 

Increased pay and mileage allowances for jurors 
were provided in five states this year. lowa increased 
juror pay from $3 to $5 a day. Idaho increased the 
pay of District Court jurors from $4 to $6 and 
Probate and Justice Court jury pay from $2z to $s. 
Mileage allowance for all three courts is 25 cents a 
mile. New Hampshire jurors now will receive $6 a 
day, plus 7 cents for each mile of necessary travel. 
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A Michigan statute sets jurors’ pay in coroner and 
justice of the peace inquests at $6 a day. The 
Florida legislature provided that grand and petit 
jurors summoned to complete a jury after exhaus- 
tion of the regular panel will be paid $5 daily, 
whether or not selected to serve. 

Under provisions of a new Connecticut law, all 
requests for jury trials will be deemed to call for a 
six-member jury unless a twelve-member panel is 
expressly requested. The law applies to criminal as 
well as civil cases, except that a twelve-member jury 
always will be provided in criminal cases involving 
the death penalty or life imprisonment. 

If a Nevada District judge fails to impanel a 
grand jury, a new statute permits the State Su- 
preme Court to intervene either on its own initia- 
tive or on the application of any interested citizen. 


Tax Study Commissions 


in Indiana 
(Continued from page 266) 


sub-committees are now busily at work. 

Indiana tax study commissions have spent many 
long hours in conscientious investigation of the 
state’s financial problems. They have done their 
work well, and we may expect the same level of 
performance from the new permanent commission. 
Education of individual citizens and organized 
groups as to the need for corrections and adjust- 
ments in the state’s tax structure can lead to greater 
response to recommendations set forth in future re- 
ports. 


Data for this article were obtained from the following 
sources: Tax Study Commission Reports—1931, 1934, 1939, 
1941, 1947, 1949, 1952. Acts of the Indiana General Assembly 
—1933, 1937, 1947, 1949, 1951, 1953; Annual Report of Indiana 
Department of State Revenue—1952. 


Organizing State-Supported 
Higher Education 


(Continued from page 260) 


tween. The boldest system of them all is New York's, 
with its one great, decentralized state university. 
But Oregon has been one of the most experienced 
laboratories. Each new state entering the fold will 
have to adapt theoretical criteria and the lessons 
from the actual experience of these laboratory 
states to its own situations and objectives. This brief 
article attempts to point out the considerations 
which are worth taking into account. 

Notable examples of “surgery” to eliminate en- 
trenched undesirable duplications can be found in 


the North Carolina and Oregon histories. But sur- 
gery is unpleasant, and only a rare central board 
would move boldly to correct long-standing abuses 
in a system it had just taken over to coordinate. On 
the other hand, higher education is on the threshold 
now of a new and great expansion, and by 1960 will 
reach higher levels than ever before of plant, enroll- 
ment, faculty, program and expenditure. Those 
states which have the machinery for coordinated 
planning of this growth can be congratulated. 

Now is not too soon for the other states to create 
the machinery. 


Among the States 


(Continued from page 254) 


County Highway Safety Boards.—Governor C. J. Rogers 
of Wyoming recently called for reactivation of the state’s 
twenty-three county highway safety boards. The Governor 
directed Lt. Neil Boyd, highway patrol safety director, to 
handle the job of bringing the county organizations into 
operation. The boards will work in conjunction with a 
state coordinating committee made up of representatives 
of various state departments. 

The procedure was prompted by the fact that there is 
no statewide safety council. The plan calls for closest 
cooperation between the local and state governments. 


Oregon Highway Bonds.—The Oregon State Highway 
Commission sold $32 million in bonds recently, assuring 
continuation of its expanded construction program. 
Total interest will be $5,684,560 at an effective rate of 
2.320228 per cent. Actual interest rates vary from 1.5 to 
2.25 per cent, depending on maturity date of the bonds. 
The highway commission will issue $2,000,000 in bonds 
annually for seven years and $3,000,000 annually for the 
next six years. 


Colorado Warm-Water Fishing Project.—Governor Dan 
Thornton has approved a $77,830 contract for building 
Colorado's first warm water fishing lake On its western 
slope. The project will create a 137-acre lake five miles 
southeast of Delta, now called the Garnet-Mesa reservoir. 
Plans of the Fish and Game Department are to develop 
the Garnet-Mesa reservoir into a large recreational area 
and to plant the waters with bass, perch, crappie, and 
other warm water fish. The department expects to have 
the project completed by early autumn next year. 

The funds for the program are trom a special $500,000 
appropriation in 1951 made for warm water fish develop- 
ment, of which $100,000 was earmarked for the western 


slope. 


Lake Champlain Meeting.—The Interstate Commission 
on the Lake Champlain Basin held its annual meeting 
at Basin Harbor, Vermont, September 17-18, under the 
auspices of the Vermont Commission on Interstate Co- 
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operation and the New York Joint Legislative Committec 
on Interstate Cooperation. Reports were presented from 
committees on pollution, historic sites, lorestry, recrea 
tion and tourist travel, water resources, mineral resources, 
fish and wildlife, agriculture, industrial development, 
and transportation and communication. Licutenant Gov 
ernor Joseph Johnson of Vermont gave the address of 
welcome and Assemblyman James Fitzpatrick of New 
York was the presiding chairman. Elected as othcers for 
the ensuing vear were Edward Tracy of Vermont, Chait 
man; Senator Henry Neddo of New York, Vice-Chan 
man: and Clifford Miscelli of Vermont, Secretary 


Connecticut’ River Flood Control.— The Connecticut 
River Flood Control Compact, ratified by the legisla 
tures of Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut and consented to by Congress, is now in 
operation and tull legal effect. Formal organization 
ceremonies were conducted at) Montpelier, Vermont, 
in September. Walter White of New Hampshire was 
named as first chairman of the commission established by 
the compact, and General Sanford Wadhams of Connec 
ticut was elected Vice-Chairman. Purpose of the compact 
is to reimburse localities in the river basin for tax re 
sources lost through construction of flood control dams 
by the federal government. Such communities in Ver 
mont and New Hampshire will be reimbursed by the 
respective state governments on the following basis: 
Massachusetts will pay one-half of the cost; Connecticut, 
jo per cent; the state in which the dam is located (New 
Hampshire or Vermont), 10 per cent. 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE 


Model Constitutional Provisions for Municipal Home 
Rule, published by the American Municipal Association, 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Hlinois. 1953, $1.25. 

\ dratt of model constitutional provisions on munici 
pal home rule has been published by the American 
Municipal Association as the result of an extended study 
headed by Dean Jetterson B. Fordham of the Law School 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The draft, presented 
in a compact, easily read brochure of thirty pages, con 
tains eight sections dealing with such aspects as incorpo 
ration and corporate changes, charter changes, home rule 
charter powers, and finance. Each section is accompanied 
by an explanatory comment. 

Balance between local authority and state authority 
was a central objective of the authors. As stated in the 
introduction, the draft “embodies a fresh attack” upon 
the difhcult problem “ot making a legally intelligible 
grant of home rule power and, at the same time, reserv- 
ing to the state legislature adequate authority to achieve 
needed flexibility and harmony in the over-all govern 
lo achieve 
this the draft has as its distinctive feature a constitu 


mental arrangements of a dynamic society.” 


tional grant of substantive powers which, the authors 
state, “is effective without the aid of enabling legislation 
but is not beyond legislative control.” 

Carl H. Chatters, Executive Director of the American 
Municipal Association, observes in a loreword that each 
state using the model will need to “tailor” it to its own 
needs, based on the state's traditions, legal decisions, 
present constitution and other factors. He is confident 
that over the years the model “will do much to create a 
greater degree of municipal home rule not only by get 
ting the ideas into state constitutions but also by influ 
cncing and stimulating discussion.” 


pages 


1313 East 60th Street 


OCCUPATIONAL LICENSING 
LEGISLATION IN THE STATES 


Treats of the organization, powers and public accountability of occupational licensing agencies, 
the qualifications required for licensing in the various occupations, and problems of reciprocal 


licensing. Relates present-day licensing practices to major public problems. 
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1952-1953 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND ITS SUPPLEMENTS 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


The Book of the States presents authoritative, timely 
information on all the forty-eight state governments: 


Constitutional Developments Taxation and Finance 
Administrative Systems Schools and Libraries 
Legislatures, Recent Legislation Health and Welfare 
Judicial Organization Highways and Aviation 
Intergovernmental Relations Regulatory Activities 


Conservation, Planning, Development, and Other Essentials 
Scores of state-by-state tables and charts, articles by experts 


in varied fields. Rosters of State Officials, a Directory of State 
Legislators, and a 1953 Supplement to bring them up to date. 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES 
$730 


The July, 1953 Supplement 
8200 


Order from 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE GCOVERNMENTS 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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